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For many years I devoted much time to an occupa- 
tion laborious in the extreme, yet full of pleasure, and 
of profit in divers ways. I mean the working out of 
minute and carefully ordered analyses of Latin writings, 
partly of writings in verse, but in the main, it hap- 
pened, of works in prose, especially of works of Cicero. 
I was led to do this by dissatisfaction with the analyses 
of Cicero's oratorical and philosophical writings avail- 
able in our editions, both American and foreign. To 
be sure, it was plain that the inadequacy of the editions 
was due in part to lack of space, but it seemed true also 
that in many cases the analyses had been made in 
mechanical fashion, without attempt to read in the 
large, and, in consequence, without serious effort to 
group together, in appropriate divisions, the thought 
elements that logically belonged together. As I used 
such editions with classes, I found it easy to excuse the 
failure of young students to grasp rightly the thought 
of the original. 

An example of a good analysis is the paper entitled 
The Structure of Cicero's Oratio Pro Lege Manilia, by 
Professor Charles E. Little, in The Classical Weekly, 
5.82-84. As a specimen of the by-products that may 
result from careful, logical analysis I may cite a portion 
of an article published by me in The American Journal 
of Philology 28.56-65; the article dealt with Cicero De 
Officiis 1.7-8. Here, for many years, editors had 
assumed a lacuna in §7, or had bracketed one or more 
sentences in §8, or had done both these things at once. 
Now, in The American Journal of Philology 27.112, in a 
short comment in Brief Mention on an edition of Cicero, 
Disputationes Tusculanae I-II, by T. W. Duggan, one 
of those expensive but valueless books that University 
Presses occasionally publish, I had called attention to 
the editor's failure to consider the sectioning and the 
paragraphing of the books with which he had tried to 
deal, and his failure to show how various sections of the 
first book, for instance, fitted into the general scheme 
of that book. Acting on the principles there outlined 
I suggested in the discussion of Cicero De Officiis 1.7-8 
that Chapter III of Book 1 and Section 7 of the book 
should begin simultaneously — not as in the current 
editions, the Teubner text, for instance. Such cor- 
rected marking of section and chapter aided materially 
toward the conclusion .reached in the paper, that §§7-8 
as they stand may well have come from Cicero's pen. 

In a footnote occupying the greatei part of pages 58- 
59 I worked out a complete re-paragraphing of the three 



books of the De Officiis, in accordance with the follow- 
ing principles: 

(1) the limits assigned to individual sections should 
correspond to the limits of distinctly marked thoughts; 
(2) only sections dealing with kindred thoughts should 
be grouped in a paragraph; (3) sections dealing with 
kindred thoughts should be grouped in a paragraph. 

Simple as these principles are, they were not respected 
by the scholars who, a long time ago, worked out the 
paragraphing of our texts. Nor have they been 
respected, as they should be, by the writers of the 
annotated editions of the last thirty or forty years. In 
one extreme case every subsection of a certain much- 
read Latin work is printed as a separate and distinct 
paragraph, a procedure which interferes markedly with 
my own understanding of this book, and must have an 
even worse effect on the young student, who is all too 
prone to regard separation on the printed page as com- 
mand for such separation in his own thoughts. Since 
merely general or merely negative criticism is to me 
abhorrent, I present here an analysis of Cicero Cato 
Maior, with some comments on the analysis. If it 
seems worth while, I shall print, as space permits, 
analyses of other writings of Cicero, say of the Pro 
Ligario and the Pro Marcello. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CATO MAIOR 

I. Dedicatory and Introductory = modern preface: 

I-3 1 - 

(a) Dedication: in part informal, in part formal: 
1, through in aliud tempus differenda. 

(b) Subject: De Senectute: I, last sentence, 
Nunc autem . . . conscribere. 

(c) Motive which determined the choice of this sub- 
ject : 2 (as now marked 2 ) — 3, de senectute misimus. 

(d) Form of the treatise (dialogue), speakers, place, 
occasion of the dialogue (a remark made by Scipio): 
3, Omnem autem sermonem. . . end 3 . 

II. Preliminary Conversation: 4-14, culminating 
in l5,Etenim . . . videamus, in a formal statement 
of the complaints usually made against old age. 

The conversation takes the following course: 



References are given by the sections, the subdivisions of the 
chapters. — An interesting note might be written on the evolution 
of the preface, from Cato and Varro through Cicero to Livy. 

^Section 2 should begin with Nunc autem, now made part of r. 

"The time of the dialogue is first stated in 14; compare also 19 
and 32. 
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(a) 'How well you bear old age!' (spoken by Scipio 
for both): 4, Saepenumero. . . dicant sustinere. 

(b) 'That's easy for one who has the right concep- 
tion of life' (Cato) : 4, Rem haud sane. . . , — 5*. 

(c) 'Please teach us the secret of bearing old age 
rightly' (Scipio): 6, Atqui. . . possimus. 

(d) 'I will, if you really wish it' (Cato): 6, Faciam 
vcro. . . futurum est. 

(e) 'Wc do indeed wish it' (Laelius): 6, Volumus 
sane. . . videre quale sit. 

(f) 'Very well, then, I will, as best I can. And I 
can, because I have heard the subject discussed, and I 
have noted that the disputants never touched the root 
of the matter. The trouble is not in old age but in old 
men. Given the right character and the right environ- 
ment, we hear no complaint ' (Cato, with remark by 
Laelius, inserted mainly to prevent dialoguedis appear- 
ing thus early in monologue) : 7-9. 

(g) Proof of the foregoing reasoning: 

(1) by citation of the career of Fabius Maximus 
Cunctator: 10-12. 

(2) by reference to the careers of the Scipios, Plato» 
Isocrates, Gorgias: 13. 

Thus, in 10-14, we have statesmen and civilians, men 
of action and men of letters, who in old age were busy, 
honored, courted, happy. 

Then, we have 

(3) a reference to Ennius, 14, which leads easily and 
naturally to a statement in 15, Etenim. . . videa- 
mus, of the four kinds of complaints commonly alleged 
against old age 5 . 

c. K. 
(To be concluded) 



*A new section. 4 A, should begin withCato's reply, at Rein haud 
sane. . . difficilem admirari videmini. Sections 4 and 5 clearly 
make one paragraph, in the modern sense of that word, and should 
always be printed together. 

*A new section, 15 A,_ should be marked at A rebus gerendis 
senectus abstrahit, now included in 15. At that point the third 
great part of the dialogue. Discussion of the Several Complaints, 
15 A-84, begins. — Reference may be made here to my note on 
etenim, 15. in The Classical Review 14. 216. 

Two other remarks may be made on 14, The last sentence, 
Annos septuaginta natus . . . delectari videretur, resumes Sua 
enim vitia insipientes et suam culpam in senectutem conferunt, 
quod non faciebat is, cuius modo mentionem feci, Ennius. . . 
Equi fortis et victoris senectuti comparat suam. . . . After the 
next five lines, which give us at last the imagined time of the 
dialogue, such resumption is necessary', and naturally, too, the 
sentence making the resumption takes a form different from that it 
would logically have, had not the sentence about the time been 
inserted. Without that insertion the section would have run, Equi 
fortis et victoris senectuti comparat suam, annos enim septuaginta 
natus ita ferebat duo . . . videretur. 

Secondly, attention may be called to the fact that Professor 
Earle maintained that, if the two verses from Ennius's Annales 
regularly given, with the MSS.in this section are to be printed at all, 
quiesco, not quiescil should be read. This seems a sound suggestion: 
the context implies a remark by Ennius, in the first person, about 
himself: for such remarks see The American Journal of Philology 
32. 5-9. _ Professor Earle. however, was inclined to believe that 
Cicero did not in fact here quote Ennius's verses, but merely 
summed up their thought: in the current text we have both quota- 
tion and summary. Professor Earle thought the passage would 
run far better thus: quod non faciebat is, cuius modo mentionem 
fecit poeta. <qui> equi et victoris senectuti comparat suam, etc. 
It will be seen that he substituted poeta for Ennius. Of the further 
logical improvement which would result had the words fixing the 
time of the dialogue not been entered here (but rather in 3) he said 
nothing. See The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle, 
20S. 



THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE 
STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 1 

On the present occasion I am expected, as a teacher 
of English, to address an audience chiefly made up of 
teachers of Greek and Latin on the cultural value of 
the Classics. It is a large topic, which we must in 
some way restrict. There will be a suitable restriction 
if we discuss the value of an early training in Greek 
and Latin as it appears to a teacher of English after an 
experience of a dozen years with pupils in the modern 
subject; this done, it will not be improper to indulge 
in a few more general reflections. 

To begin with, let us have specially in mind the 
needs and the opportunities of first-class students when 
they leave the preparatory school, and are not immedi- 
ately to engage in active life. They are about to enter 
the academic course of a College or a University, where 
they will be called upon to write a good many essays in 
the mother tongue, and to read not a few of the standard 
modern authors. What qualities, and what training, 
should we expect them to bring to these and such-like 
tasks? To write a fair essay demands a certain grade 
of general cultivation, and to sympathize with one of the 
great English poets — with Spenser or Milton, for 
example, or, let us say, with Coleridge — means that one 
must have something in common, in the way of training, 
with a man who wrote well, partly because of his 
genius, but partly also because he was well-taught. 
This immediately raises the question, How have the 
masters of the English tongue been educated — how have 
they learned to write? 

Before suggesting an answer to this question, it may 
not be out of place to marvel at teachers of English 
and of other modern literatures, at our administrative 
officers in the higher education, and above all at our 
professors of pedagogy, for their general lack of interest 
in certain inquiries which no teacher, and no leader in 
the art of teaching, should ever neglect. Their interests 
commonly are of another sort. They have traced the 
history of various movements in education, and they 
can tell you, it may be, what Plato and Comenius, or 
Herbart and Rousseau have said or thought about the 
discipline of youth ; they can even explain the relation 
of experimental psychology to what we used to call 
'mental arithmetic' ; but they have given little heed to 
the way in whicn great teachers actually have taught, 
or men of acknowledged attainments have acquired 
their power. We need not pursue this line of thought 
beyond remarking that the authors in whose works our 
collegians must read, and about whom they must 
write, have, almost to a man, had a classical training, 
and have not secured their command over the English 
tongue without an acquaintance with Greek and Latin. 
The record of the studies of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning, 
and of Chatham, Burke, and Newman, represents the 



*This paper was read before The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States at its Eighth Annual Meeting, at Barnard College, 
April 18, 1014. 



